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VOL. XIL—NO. 4. _ APRIL, 1862, | WHOLE NO. 136. 
iit NEW-YORK COLONIZATION JOURNAL er came tarda ho tithes the wane enue ona bev end Gate | mh. * onan, we it cpekhe Si torther fas waste ft oieme om rosy Bhar Bayh. hme 
18 PUBLISHED AT THE ae eee oStn ctens pe upon either coatineat or | postponement of the or io immediate action, | by the magnitude of the result, deprive of all freedom of choice, 
COLONIZATION OFFICE, ROOM WO. 27, island will be but to bequeath struggle of races to a future | there ought to be no difficulty on the past of the United States | and leave no alternative but removal. 
generation, when, the numbers being and the enmity | in the Goverament of Liverie, if only in acknowl. Members of the American Colonization Society: The ebair, 
 eeemw more bitter, Be car cr en ORIN cain ha cane we ~1y actually derived from it. at the three anniversary meetings immediately the 
BIBLE HOUSE, ASTOR PLACE. contest will be flercer, without the smallest change ia the result not only would the measure be just, but it would be ex testeliatien of io peuyae tase, wee ovoupied by 
OE And what will be this result? What but the ex of | pedient also. woe at, © aaiien of cheneiacianse @© well on) Hiaey So Se Webster, and Charles Featon . The 
TERMS. the weaker party, or its removal to a home where the white man | agriculturists, We want markets for the products of our invent-| West, the , and the South—Kentucky, Massachuretis, and 
To subscribers for one copy, One Dollar. cannot follow it—not because of the intervening sea, because |ive genius and mechanical skill, We have fought for them io Valen — ae pees them. The wondrous orator, the 
To Life Measbern, fove for Gives eare. steam bas bridged the sea, but because pestilence and death, v. iin and speat hundreds of thousands in obtaining them in oS pleieata, om - fe eee alee 
T) pastors of churches, who take collections, free. ewords of fame, debar the white man’s entrance’? Africa is this Sept SAN, ot the eae tiene, tuo saluntantip anahndh gustian | fat a ape cee ee eS 
T. all donors of two dollara, free, on request, one year. home, Ten abonina from the only virgin market in the world, We suffer saat - ed y— d the ue. 
Reairrances to the N. Y. State Colonization Society may be made} [tis true, thatins thus emphatically, we are looking to|our commerce to be burdened with a discrimi duty of | Were we permitted eSes perspectives — 
Caren Swas, Esq., Treasurer, or to the Rev, J, B. Pavey, Correspond- pond greg: Fe VL) 8 Weliteles y eae called welve oe 5 oe + ape ona 1. thie aan > pane they tte bayy + hep pau oe — 
— rey di with the present as though it were They |exempi us; and the consequence ie, that the trade from the|lery,” and the of the close columns of armed men which 
Aut Comueytcations for the Jovnnan should be made to the Editor lewislate for thirty-two millions of people without to the | United : which was f a direct one, is now carried | blasted the carte taey bed left green with the velvet garb of 
Rev. J. B. Puswer. decennial increase of thirty-four aud a half per cent. de-| on in English vessels, or in can vessels sailing from Brit-|pesce, would not Clay be seen, with impationt gesture, head 
= | light in makeshift. They are enamored a ish ports, France is seeking the ioterior of Africa up the Sene- | thrown back, and foot advanced, and baod extended, filling the 
lose sight of the fact that the arable lands of the United States and from the Mediterranean ; Ragland io making ber way to Senate house with the thunder of bis voice | Webster, statuesque, 
FORTY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING we 0 heed qusatiag, tp tn, vey hr hn grant guts of wabsh bao] fam Gove Eaghn, ant Cape (east Onsta, ont and up| with folded arms, darting from beneath bis massive brow gieams 
or THE ap been Chee ext cls ins Lapedutell of a eneuer eouate the Zambesl; while the United States, with ioe pooafar telies of living fire, as & world’s vengeance on the 
.MERICAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY. | crease from -two millions to two hundred and thirty-two | which ite relations to Liberia naturally afford of accomplishing «| of the Constitution! and Mercer, calm and sorrowful, gazing 
millions in a | from to-day. They forget the effect that | commercial destiny in this connection such as France or Engiand apm Cho & Ge ce, SRE ES ee pom Se 
ADDAESS OF PESMDENT LATHES. a redundant must have upon wages, and ignore the| can never win, is neglecting its opportunities, until may be | quence and wisdom so might save his country! And 
iin Forty-fifth Aonual Meeting of the American Colonization idea that the latter can ever approach the European standard on | lost to it forever would we not then seek counsel, if we might, from these —_ 
vty was beld io the Hall of the House of Representatives, 00 | this side of the Atlantic, The possible consequences of such a| That the trade here referred to may be appreciated as it| true oh mone gy ey to our own course in the 
evening of the let of January, 1862, at seven and « half) result, its influence upon the great questions now agitating the | should be, it may be stated, that while, in 1853, the export of | ¢mergenoy of the times! the dream of the poet is beyond 
ook, when the Hon, J, H, B, Latrobe, President of the 80-| country, they have not yet considered. Th ina pootion they oil from Lagos was but one hundred and sixty tons, its | Our realization, and we can only recall to what hee passed 
etv, took the Chair. want the patience, just now, to attempt tosolve. But, were oes eek in 1867 was $6,314,000, In 1852 the whole| sway forever—walking here on earth by the light which experi- 
l’rayer was offered for the blessing of Almighty God on the to riee from the level of polities to that of statesmanship, | export of cotton from Abbeokuta wae nine about | ence has afforded us, neither to the hand nor the 
aceting and the cause, by the Rev, Joho Maclean, D. D., Presi-| provide for the future as well as for to-day, they would no more | eighteen hundred pounds in all. In 18569 it was 416,841 Ibe, |left from wy pe oo4 have guided us from the beginning, 
lent of Princetoo College. think of colonies of free of color on this continent or its uantity of palm-oil seat annually from the western coast | @od finding in the of Finley, that “he koew the scheme 
The Correspo. ding Secretary read extracts from the Avoual| isiands, than a in removing the stone \hat tripped |of Africa is at least sixty thousand tons, exceeding in value the | Was from God,” our warrant and our strength im toiling through 
Report, which alforded reason for encoun: vement to the frienus him, would think of placing it where he must n fall over it. uct of a whale oil sedson. The qemty Oat nent ~- my he _ ny SE. ey to a glorious 
| the Society. | made. alone, ia 1 216 cause 
The lresident then proceeded to address the Society, inan able Magid eh - _ in the balle of — British Dro to oe — A, for a The Rev. Dr. Cyrus Mason, of New-York, then addressed the 
‘ud eloquent manner, as follows ; havieg truth for ite basis, discussion must lead to its develop | months of the same year, to $3,656,310, being a gain of forty | meeting on our duty to the tropical races, and offered a resolu- 
(cm ers of the American Colonization Society, Ladies and Gentlemen : ment, and America and Africa be benefited by the result. per cent, on the export of 1858. The present extent of this tion, which, as suggested by the Rev. Dr. Tracy, adopted, is 
Never, perhaps, since Finley, ia 1816, proclaimed that“ be} There is one thing, however, to be y avoided in trade is not so remarkable as ite rapid increase, and the efforts | ., follows 


knew the echeme of African colonization was from God,” has the 
auaiversary meeting been called to order with more profound 
emotion than is now felt by the presiding officer, Nor does he 
ioubt, in the least, that his hearess participate in bis feelings. 

(he great statesmen who launched the ship of our cause, at 
‘he ios:gation of the New Jersey clergymao—Jefferson, Medison, 


connection. The idea of com m 
the scheme, The law of races is of itself competent to 
about every desirable result, It is of daily and 
[t is felt at firesides, when husband and wife, talking over their 
aflaire. rocogoize its foree, and agree that they “ must go some- 


: 


are 
the niary loss attending the destruction of our com-| prospect the general welfare of the different races of men. 
moercial baboon Wan Africa, through Liberia, will not be the a 


only result to be deplored, should our present be per- Address of Rev, Dr. Cyrus Mason. 











where.” It is felt in the fields, in the streets, in all the occupa-|sisted in. Commerce has been the great of like we AT, AP 
Randolph, Harper, Mercer, Olay—confided it at once to the/ tions in which the free colored people have heretofore found em- from the daye of the Phaviciens dows 4 +. arrival from laws of nature, and leara from ph science how 
philanthropists who bave since plied its oars and trimmed its| ployment, and in all of which there is now standing, at the color.| Germany and Ireland in the harbor of New-York, It is the| to direct its operations; but benevolence turos naturally 
is, a8 with varying speed it has pursued its way uoder a| ed man's elbow, a white man, ready to take tle thane whenever | only agent upon which reliance can be to accomplish the | toward the and, bya ingenuity, ie apt to conform its 
miner sky and upon placid waters ; and the periodical records | he shall leave it, even if he does not, without reference to his| voluntary self-paying emigration to Africa, which will one day | labors to these physical laws 
i the voyage have been heretofore, almost always, illuminated, | wishes, actually eject him from it. In this way it affects com- | equal the ew Burope to America, With the neces-| Tne mixed which the Liberian yw 
richly as a missal of old times, with the gay colors and the golden | munities, and powerful in the building up of nations. | sity for such an becoming daily more and more ap. | merged on the fact that a great law had been violated 
tracery which hopeful enthusiasm spread upon their p with | D ae the colonization sehew., upon individual ac-| parent, it is, a. - 4 as unwise as it is unstatesmanlike —— natives of tropical Afnca to our wiotry climate, 
lavish hand, in these haleyon days of prosperity peace. | tion for its results, there must be nothing coanected with it against | not to encourage in every ible way the commerce upoo| and that the error was to be corrected by sending them back. At 
i. now, the same ship, to pursue the simile, though still keep-| which individual pride may revelt—for pride is every day over-| which, take when it wht it must be d Foster | aa early day vegan to be removed southward om this onti- 
; its course, presses ooward through angry waves and beneath | ruling interest and sacrificing Emigration must be | commerce Liberia, and colonization will pay its own way, | nent, but and social justice required return to 
uieatening heaven, The thunder of artillery, the clangor of | left to the conviction of the that they will do better in| and our free colored yor will from amongst us, vol-|the land of their fathers. ' 
swpets, the roll of drums, the clash of steel, are echoing on all| another land; and the silent working of the law of races, quick-|watarily and quietly, in the natural order of events, Destroy} Working under this law, benevolence adapted to this coloni- 
Jee, and were the varrative of its progress to embrace the cur-| ened by the pressure of a redundant population, will be all-sufli- | this eommerce—let its growth be hampered with restrictious—|sation the favoring incidents which have conspired to remove 
ent events of contemporary history, it would contain many a sad | cient, in due time, to make this conviction irresistible. There | aod Liberia must become a dependency of Eogland, and we | doubts, answer objections, and silence the clamors of those viola- 
episode of battle and death, with all the miserable accompani-| needs no other compulsion. will have thrown into the hands of a rival all advantages | tors of nature who sought to absorb this — race by inter- 
nents of civil war, That it lives ip such a sea, and amid such} Nor are these the of mere expediency. They il-| which Liberia yearns to accord to that land whieh, whatever —- with our own; and colonization of these people some- 
surroundings, stauncher than ever, is alone conclusive proof of | lustrate the constitu provision upon which the American | the policy of the Government, is sti!l the mother country of her | where in or has become a national policy, while the 
the divinity of its origin, Colonization Society has acted rom the beginning. It was then 


Phe early advocates of African colonization looked to it as a 
means of improving the condition of the free people of color, 


i 


declared that our object was “ the removal of the free people of 


color, with their own consent, to Afriea”—words which cannot 


or are the means of transportation which commerce affords i 4. | ~apeelleeme 
alone to be regarded ia this connection, Commerce assists in | the Colony of Liberia. 


zeney of the exodus of a whole people, that the scheme of coloni- 


nioraliy and politically ; of separating them from a contact with | be too often repeated or two strongly emphasized, as appar for the reception of the immigrants, as it increases While navigators crept the shores of Europe, each nation 
the slaves, thet was prejudicial to both parties ; or of civilizing and | of the and meaning of the a scheme, and w te multiplies the resources, and enhances the wealth | found the of ite wants and the means of ite a 
‘bristianizing Afriea, according to their respective standpoints, | alike prohibit our beco the agents of any plan involving com. | of cities where they land. The ship loads that now dis-| within ite ; but whee ene cones 
ut it does not appear that any of them, even among the states-| pulsion, and pledge us to leave to the free man of color, so far as | appear in New-York, as they are absorbed in the population from India, and the — of Spain from the Mexican , loaded 
‘en we have named, appreciated the great truth on whieb, in| we are concerned, the time, the place, and the occasion of his emi-| that commerce has accumulated there, would have overwhelmed | with the rich products in she nations of Europe began 
fact, tue whole scheme depended for success, and which was,| gration. All we can do is to facilitate his going. To this end|the village of New-Amsterdam at any time within the first) 4 new career of civflization, and to the interchange of con- 
that “two free races, between whom amalgamation by inter- | our means, wey clapper ny indeed, comparative- | twenty years after ite establishment on the island of Manhattan. veniences and luxuries over the whole face of the earth. This 
marriage was impossible, could never oecupy the same land in | ly—have hitherto competent. They have sufficed to found | There is a law that regulates i according to the capa-| career was restrained by their limited means of navigation, aad 
peace, on terms of social and political equality.” This, which | the colony, and to support it io its earlier stages, and uatil it bas | city of the particular locality, which will operate in the | still more by the indoleace of the people of the tropics, and their 
may be regarded as a fixed and absolute law of races, has been | become in the Republic of Liberia; and, if we restrict | colonization of Africa, as it bas done ia all the colonizations that epee par dag ag oy hen sbany 2» of ~p +4. theie 
zradually and slowly developing itself in this country, and in| the use of to Africa, i ‘@ not because we would interfere | have it. As has been shown in the case of Co ne soils mines for the Europesa market, but were 
this connection, during the last forty years. There was little or | with the colored man’s selection of a new home, but because it is| tives recently landed in Liberia, this y of the Republic is | multiplied, and large bodies of laborers and mechanics were car- 
nothing in 1816 to suggest it. History, which amply illustrates | our solemn conviction that in Africa alone can his people find «| now up of four thousand ir annum, even where the im-| ried to equatorial regions. But thers colonists were subdued by 
+, was a sealed book, whose teachings were valueless, simply be-| permanent abidiug-place. If now crown the head-|m are mere barbarians, But there. is no doubt that «| the climate, and demoralized and swept away by the habits of the 
cause no one turned to its pages to discover them. The popula: [ends of Cape Mostseredo aed Palmas, if churohes and mis- r number could have beea received had they bees of | barbarians ; and the adventurers came to the natural and fixed 
tion of eight millions, then, was so small, in comparison with the|sion stations and schoolhouses now dot the coast from Cape the ter sent from the United States, provided with more | conclusion that tropical products must be obtained by the labor 
extent of owr country, that the latter was assumed to be, for all| Mowat to the Cavalla, if steam are at work on or less means, and acquainted with the occupations and of the equatorial race. 
practical purposes, illimitable, But when the census of 1850/8: Paul's, and steam saw mille are on the Junk, if the trade | the babite of civilization. Todeed, it may be assumed that Li- Following thie conclusion, the adveoturers tried various motives 
zave « population of 28,000,000, and that of 1860 a population | between the seaboard settlements is carried on in vessels built in | beria is egg hg an any of emigrants which, | to induce and effective industry <n patives, = 
of $2,000,000, to become, upon the data furnished by eight | the yerda ef Monrovia, aad if « hesign commerce ls elseady goes under any may be landed there, wotil the re- yore hy they resorted to enforcement. slender race 
decennial enumerations, 100,000,000 in 1900, and upwards of| ecuted by merchant shipowners of Liberia—if all this has moval of our free colored population shall be and which had entered America on the western side, sunk 
200,000,000 in 1930, this law of races, with its inevitable conse-| done with such humble means as individual benevolence, and | satiafac: African es .|and perished under the toil exacted their ws and the 
uences, became so obvious that it could Bo looger be overlooked. | sometimes State appropriations have afforded, we may surely be| The colonization of America was slower we Goo Sagtastann oa hopes of Europe concerning the wealth of the New World were 
‘twas to provide for its operation, to be prepared for the exi-| permitted to say, without arrogance, that the blessing of the Al-| yet what a we have become! The Cali. | checked a second time. 
mighty rests upoa the choice which this Society has made of Af | fornia was more Racusto the geld these wm man Geet Obearvation Ses chown, that ange from the guste bsseme 
cation, rejuiring, in this instance, patient labor, supported by | rica as the future home of the free colored people of the United | iveto the adventurous of the U States than the page A removing a few farther to north. rey | 
faith aod hope, to mature it, cane into existence five and forty | States. tions of the Old World were wpahive to the oo CT agg be were brought to the borders 
years ago, and that Liberia afterwards assumed its place am But, unlike the strength of Milo, ours bas not increased from} Fathers. The colonization of Africa will be more certain the Gulf of They were found equal to the labor, and 
the nations; and to Him who filled the mind of Finley with the| day to day with our growing burden; and more efficient measures| either was in the first instance; because, while more effective on the northern than on the southern border. 
olan, who softened the hearts of those whom he invoked to aid peees 2am te Nan ctentes the growth of the African oye beta de weg he and the gold become exhausted | Now the abundance of the is into Burope ; what 
bim, and who has since strengthened the weak bands which | Republic. A BA —rabby. ws the recognition | ia the law of races aad the inerease of population | bad been the delicacies of the sugar and its products, 
bave labored in the cause, be aseribed the honor and the glory.| by this country of the Goverament of Liberia—most im t| are inflexible and uncoatroilable, and must be enduring in their| the coffee and the rice, the tobacco and the cotton—became 
Three years ago, from this platform, the preseat speaker ven- | to the latter, and far, very far, from woimportant to Operation, and absolutely certain in their results. common to the whole people. The English colonies rose rapidly 
cured to use these words: “ Ceasing to be ignored by the politi-| The United States, whose laws and institutions the Liberians| lo whatever aspect, ‘hen, recognition itself, it is com-| in the vicinity of this new labor. The Africans continued to be 
cians of the day, philanthropy shall yet be thanked by states-| have honorably illustrated in Africa, whose great names are per-| mended to our favorable consideration, It obviates a discrimina- | moved northward, and to enrich their masters ; aud in the new- 
manst'p for what it has accomplished on the coast of Africa.” | petuated where Moarovia looks dowe upon the deep, where Say tion which ham commerce ; it encourages kind feeling,| aes of the nog OF were pushed so far into our winter 
The prediction has already been, to some extent, fulfilled ; and| Ashland marks the progress of civilisation in the forest, where| which no nation, ame great, is the woree for, from any other | climate that their soon became ny 
public men, amid all the excitements of the hour, are even now | Harper stretches along the three hills of Palmas, and by many 4/ nation, however small; it provides for whey | pay seem Lew. 2 oboe eee Soe 
studying plans of colonization, with a view of providiag new bomes | stream and town besides—the United States, alone almost among becoming more ; taney and beyond all, i He cage has made the civilized world what it is in popu- 
for those who, as was said on the same occasion, “ must go some-| the leading nations of the world, withholds its recogaition of the is an act just in iteell, which the aited States should vo longer and wealth. Kngiand employs oo one plant more 
where.’ Toe times have forced the question upon them even| Government of Liberia—and this, too, when within the last few | withhold from a people which exists ss philanthropy, _ England contaived ia the days of abeth. The 
earlier than was anticipated. ‘ years we bave actually been dependent Liberia for the abili-| is an illustration of its wisdom, and must an agent in the bedy 9 do all the work of their own climate; they 
But as with inventors, so it often is with politicians, Tnge-| ty to fulfil our treaties with referenve to the slave-trade ; for, bad | fulfillment of the ons prod its God. will continue to do it. Can do it of choice? Can they do 
ouity exbausts itself in reievention; and old and discarded things | Liberia refused, as she might have done, to receive the more than| Nor, while aye! ae the cause of Liberia, is she speech. | it cheerfully and hopefully f they make an even bargain 
wwe apt to be adopted as origioal, because lovestigation has been | four thousaad recaptured Africans who in that time have been | less ia ber own It is no rock-boued coast, for the traits of their labor! Can they civilize! 
postponed until the argeacy of occasion has prevented it from be-| landed on her shores, what would have become of them’? North | with ice, and under a howling sky, that receives _——— The presence of the Caucusian race in controlliog numbere 
og thorough. Thus, at present, colonization ia the West Ladies, | and South, here, alike unwilling to take charge of them, a crowd | from America, The rich and luxuriant vegetation of the tropics | among watorial races has pot profited those races, and has 
colovizstion ia Central Amerioa, colonization in South America, | of naked eavagess they must have been thrown upon the coast, | comes down to the borders of the sea ; and yaya Aa been Saaaly eS race. Can tropical products be 
are being discussed and urged, when each of these schemes bas, | remote from their ve tribes, to become the victims | as elsewhere upon comfort and ~~ are to be won| had in abundance the controlling presence of our race t 
years ago, beeo ex mined, weighed, aod abandoned. Cvlonisa-| of the nefarious traffic from which they had just rescued— toil alone, yet a climate congenial to nature of the indi-| This is the great question for solution; and in view of this 
on io the Territories of the United States has been already tried, | a —— so repugoant to humanity, that the withdrawal of ves to industry ite reward pram & the sensons of | question I have framed the resolution, “that the colonization of 
aod with results, too, that ought to be ewicently ive; for | every of war maiotained by us on the coast would have oye oye The colored man is bere bis own, master. The| tropical Africa by Africans previously civilised in this country 
the Indiam transplanted by us beyond the Mississippi has long | been preferable to its adoption. In lieu of this, Liberia received | law of races here operates in his favor, It is bis race which is comm 0 oe et Sane Faye Sega ene 
since required ageats to protect him from the intrusion of the | them, and distributed them her homes, where, | the dominant one; and, dependent as this law is, in this instance, races of men. 
white mao; and many a longing eye is being east, from beyoad | from the last accounts, they are fast becoming qualified to have | upon climate, and not upon accident, it is his race which must} The prospect is new; it is new in several of ite features. It 
‘he Ladian border, upon the broad prairies and tall forests, wacre | homes of their own, in which, before long, the prayers of grateful | be tesover | and Gum Bichortapery, codes the chadee is s new fact that « ea lettore 
tbe descendants of the origiaal possessors of the whole land are | hearts will invoke blessings upon those who, io teaching the re- of Cape” Mount by Moerona where first settlement was|and arts, have established and bs 
feebly endeavoring to protract the term of ao existence which is captives the are of cvthaed bin bave made them an example of by Bassa, w rest the ashes of Buchanan, by Sinou,}and maintained it by the fair and ¢ff-ctual admivisiration 
apidiy drawing to its close. what may be dove th all Africa by such agencies as our Palmas, and Cavailla, to the Rio Pedro, and the! written laws and courte of record during course of years, 
“As it is with the home of the Indiaw beyoad the Mississippi, so 
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7 tT in thie matter, 
play she will make on the occasion. 
I 





SPAIN AND LIBERIA, 


We find in the Liberia Herald, Sf December, the following 
letter written by the commander of a Spanish steamer which 
came to anchor at Cape Palmas last November, and, in the ex- 
cited state of the public mind growing out of the attack made on 
the Liberia Government vessel Quail, in August, by another 
Spanish vessel, gave rise to much apprehension as to her object. 
One of the Liberians having addressed a letter of inquiry to the 
Captain, requesting information as to the object of his visit, the 
Captain immediately wrote a friendly reply, assuring the people 
of Liberia that the Governor of Fernando Poregretted the former 
misadventure, and that bis coming was intended as an assurance 
of good-will : 

Letter of Capt. E. ¥. Sudelea, Tramsiated, 


H. OC. M. Srsamenr Laon, 
Care Patmas Roaps, Nov, 18, 1861. 
Hox. Jonn Mansmart, Member of the Liberian ture: 
lo reply to your polite letter of this date with reference to the 


events haviog travepired at Monrovia, which | had the satiafac- 
tion of receiving, I t 


ave ohly to declare to you that I fully be- 

lieve the whole affair to have o from salesndenctenting ; 
but 1 am not thoroughly ioformed on the subject. 

It is evident, however, that whea the Governor of Fernando 
Po sent the vessel under my command (authority) to thie 
he designed to give a certain proof of his intention to ta 
the disagreeable affair referred to. I have therefore no other 
object in view than to prosecute a pacific intercourse; and I have 
No instructions to operate in a hostile maoner the respect 
able inbabitants of this county ; on the contrary, it has been re- 
commended to me to observe the evasideration due to a people 
with whom we live in peace. Your obedieat servant, 

lowacio Y, Supaua. 





aM 





From the Liberia Herald, December Wth, 196. 
OUR NATIVE DIFFICULTIES. 


Some have spoken of war, and other chastisements, as the 
most effectual means of quieting the disturbances among our 
aborigines, and preparing the way for the introduction of civili- 
zation and Christianity. Io some instances, this may be so, and 
has really been found to be the case. The Government, how- 
ever, has always regretted the necessity that was laid upon it to 
employ force to quell the turbulent. ' 

ut, while agreeing to a certain extent with the above princi- 
ple in some particular oases, yet we differ from it in the general, 
and advance a theory which is deducible from the views of the 
Government, and from the sentiments of all who have a proper 
conception of the duty of Liberia. Our theory is no new one ; 
for it is founded on the injunction, “ Go up and possess the land.’ 


By the word “possess,” we do not mean to convey the idea} 


that we advocate ee the land to the effect of d 

our aboriginal brethren of their right to the land; but to the 
etfect of our enjoying mutually this good land decreed to us by 
God himeelf, enlightening our heathen brethren with the light of 
civilization and Christianity, that they “ may learn war no more,” 
but contribute their share to the building up of a common negro 
nationality, 

How did wars and tumults rage in our immediate neighbor- 
hood, until we began to spread out, and occupy the haunts of 
the bloodthirsty warrior and the slave-dealer with the dwelling 
of civilization and peace! These evils have been driven farther 
into the interior; and if we spread out more, and “ go up and 
possess the land,” we can drive still farther back, year after year, 
and generation after generation, these foul thinge, until we drive 
them from the continent of Africa. 

‘There is vast good to be done pecuniarily, morally, nationally, 
The great riches that are yearly carried from Africa, might be 
turned to strengthen our common national resources; so that 
the meaus which our aboriginal brothers every year contribute to 
the euhancemeat of the wealth of others, might be used to aid 
the nationality of which they must have an equal share with us, 
The dyewoods, the gums, the gold, the ivory, the cotton, the oils 
which go from our interior to other places beyond the limits of the 
Republic, might be poured into our lap. Materials which, in their 
crude state, are sent out of the Republic, bringing /ittle or no 
value to us, might be converted into various forms and natures, 
and be of immensely more value to us, because our aboriginal 
brethren, as well as ourselves, will be taught arts of manufacture, 
having been more fully convinced of its great advantage. 

Wherever Liberian jurisdiction has extended, there the slave- 
trade has given place to more honorable avocations, We have 
had sufficient evidence to convince us that our aborigines are an 
industrious people. We are not among those who think the 
see ‘nothing prophetic of future greatness among them.” We 
see as plain elements of greatness among them, as have been in 
the aborigines of any other nation. And we believe that by 
possessing the land, we can extinguish the slave-trade in the re- 
mote interior, stop the feuds that often rage there, and replace 
the evils uoder which our heathen brethren are now suffering, by 

the blessings of peace. 

We wust bring our aborigines more closely into the social and 
national compact that bieds us both, We must goto them. We 
must carry them the blessings which we now enjoy, and dive 
into their rich ocean of wealth, instead of awaiting on the sea 
shore, as we now do, for the ecum that the tide washes up, 





—Thursday, the 28th ult., conformably to the procianmation of 
His Excellency the President, was observed throughout Liberia 
ws aday of Thankegiving. The citizens of the Republic, grate- 
ful for the blessings poured upon them, during the year, by Di- 
vine Providence, seemed glad of the opportunity of manifesting 


their gratitude tor Divine favor, aad imploring a continuance 
of the same. 


—On Sunday, the let inst, being av anniversary usually cele- 
brated by our citizens, the Rev, E. W, Blydea, according to pre- 
vious arrangement, preached « national sermon io the M. E, 
church, before « large concourse of people, The subject was 
truly interesting, and was ably treated ; it embraced our duty to 
Liberia aod Africa; the work before us, and the mee required for 
the discharge of that duty. Mr, Biyden’s sermon set forth many 
of the faults of which we, as 4 nation, are guilty, and which are 


so many obstactes in the way of our “ going up and possessing 
the land.” 


—Monuday, the 2d inst., wae the day eet apart by the young 
men, on which to celebrate the ever-meworable “ first of 
ber.” The appropriate exercises were performed ia the centre of 
the Goveroment equare, There were preseat the Presideat aod 
bis Cabinet, members of ibe Legisiature, and other distinguished 
Cilidzebe, lufegu cUbsule, viv, ele. 

The oration, delivered by Mr, J. T. Dimery, was very interest. 
ing, aod showed great depth as well as a wide range of thought. 
The subject, which was ably treated, was the following: “ The 
Founders of Liberia—their condition in the laad of oppression ; 
the motives induciog them to emigrate to Africa; and what 
they have dove towards establishing a negro restronality on the 


west coastof Africa.” 


—The Legislature of the Republic couvened oo the 2d inst, 
To the House, Hon. E. W. Wright was uoanimously elected Spesk- 


in 
in December, 1858, 


E5 





From the Liberia Herald, January 15th, 1962. 
THE INAUGURATION. 


On Monday, the 6th inst,, the city was alive with the bustle 
of the citizens, and the numerous visitors from our sister counties, 
and from the St. Paul's river. 

At nine o'clock, there was suddenly seen on the Stockton, op- 
posite the city, a line of boats and canoes, ng many 
persons, men, and children, to the city,'to witness the in- 


uration of President and Vice- 
“Phe Committe of Ar te, Messrs, A. F. Johns, L. L. 


Lioyd, and H. W. Jobnson, appointed by the Committee of the 
Benate and House of Representatives, had done al! that could 
reasonably be expected to add to the eclat of the day. The Gov- 
ernment equare was the place selected for the performance of the 
Kercises. 


e 

The formed in front of the President's Mansion, at 
10 8-4 o'clock A. M., under the direetion of Chief Marshal B. J, 
K. Anderson ; and on the firing of the signal guo, moved off in 
the follo order: 1, Young 2. Mayor and Cit 
Council. 3, Chief Justice and Associates. 4. Committee of the 
Senate and House. 5. President and Vice-President Elect, 6. Cab- 
inet Officers. 7, Di 


Address. 4, National Air. 


About three o'clock on the day of inauguration, many hundreds 


net, Members of the Chief Justice and Associate 
Judges, representatives of foreign governments, and other distin- 
guished persons. 

Nor did the day end the ceremonies and festivities of this 
occasion. The shades of night had scarce fallen, when the Man- 
sion was brilliantly illuminated—and many happy faces and joy- 
ous hearts were smiling at the anticipation @ entertainment 
about to be. By ten collected at 
nearly two hundred and 
and time passed 
means of yment. , 
there, and added no little to the liveliness of the occasion, by his 


“aire peweenenen Ce reso. 
Morning had begun to dawn, ere the last 


sion ; many retted that night seemed 
their pleasure Eicon emule 

This inauguration was the grandest we have ever witnessed in 
Liberia. y it be a type of the of the administration of 
Mr. Benson and Mr. Warner for their official term; and a faint 
type of the glory that is yet to dawn on our beloved country, 

On this most of the animosity of party feeling seemed 
buried in the past; and Liberians appeared once more as broth. 
ers, who have a common interest—a common destiny. We at- 
tempted to peep once more behind the curtain of the future; we 
were anxious to catch a glimpse of the glory that is fast dawning 
upon us; and we saw nought to obstruct our pathway and to 
clog our feet, but the chains of slavery, which—thank God |— 
seemed to be fast falling off. 

Let us take from the present which are mani- 
feated to us, and let us labor on patiently, steadily, earnestly, and 
God shall bring out from the future, for this long oppressed peo- 
ple, greatness and glory. 


Imauguration ef Liberta College. 

On Thursday, the 93d, we were present at the ceremonies of 
inaugurating t —_ w In the number were the 
President “ Oabinet, bera of the Legare iat ihed 
foreiguers, » a ton 
delivered the i ’ 


The exercises were iaterepersed with music. 

We were well pleased with the exercises, and admire the good 
"Bites ie chaps emguemniey ou cout 

the 1 ution was , on 

the success of the thus far, amidet ; and 

ure for its aii, We koow not what, 

te referred to; vor does the character 


4 


who, 
have not shown therein the least de- 
interests of the country, Nor can 
the opinion of the trustees of such 
of whose success 


—On the 17th, the royal mail steamer from the leeward 
ot at this port, to take on board the articles for 
the International Exhibition in Loudon this year. , io 


e may 
this or our peat number, give « list of things sent. 








Tue Searcu ror Da. Voert.—The London Athen@wm says: 
lotel has been received from the expedition in search of 
Dr, Vogel, the African traveler. On the 10th of Juve, the ex- 
ition was at Massawa, where Dr. Mundsioger, of Berne, had 
joined, swelling the number of members to that of twenty, ex- 
clusive of servants. lo afew days, the party were to start, with 
fift'en camels and eight mules, for Beren, in the Bogoe country, 
aod pass on through Abyssinia. Several of the Buropeans had 
been taken ill from the great heat they endured. It was lately 
ss Dr. Ule, the originator of the expedition, that the re- 
ports of Dr. Vogel being still alive, assumed a more and moré 
definite shape, as those seat in search of ney ne oh 
of bis su captivity ; and it bad been rmined by 

the M mumitiee to despatch a second ton by the 


"| but that the extent of his hunting adventures has been the 





By Baron Cari v. 4d. Decken to Dr. H. Barth. 


Zanupan, May 22, 1861. 
1 Mave recovered my health pretty well here at Zanzibar, 
The fever attacked me very severely, but God be thanked, it is 
now all over, aad in four days start for Mombaez, My plan is, 
to remain at Mombaez or Kissulidioi three or four months, 


I have engaged, a» companion on this jourcey, Mr. Thoraton, 

who participated formerly as geologist in the Dr. Livingston ex- 

ploring party, in the interest of the Missica Society. 
Mompanz, June 25, 1861, 


Only a few words to announce to you my happy arrival and my 
intended leaving here on the day after to-morrow. After four 
weeks’ troubles, | have been able fioally to engage a little cara- 
van of sixty men to depart to the Kilimandjaro. I shall deviate 
in some parte of Rebmann's route, that is to say, shall go first 
more to the eouth, and consequently over the Shimba, Kilibasso, 
and Kaldiaro. The latter two mountains, which | bave settled 
with the theodolite, and which are only isolated mountains, | 
wish to climb, to obtain from them new views, and not to rely 
entirely on astronomical observations, While Rebmano traveled 
from the Kaldiaro over Buna, | propose to go to Daffata, to visit 
the lake Tbe, and to travel from there directly by Madjame, to 
Djaggs. Thirteen years have elapsed since Rebmann com- 
meoced his journey, but, alas! the circumstances have not growa 


y | more favorable. From this place no more caravans are going to 


now the manners of the Massais, and of course 
dangerous, on which account the ebony trade 
northwards to Ukambani; besides this, all 
dead, whom the two missionaries, Rebmann 
to instruct somewhat in Obristianity, and their 
taken their places, who are, of course, guided by the 
and other influential men, so that, while in former times it was 
only necessary to appease the covetousness of a single man, now 
a whole band endeavor to rob and plunder the traveler as much 
as possible. Mr. Thornton visited also, on my request, the often- 
mentioned antimony mines in the Duruma country. He found 
in the rocks narrow veins of antimony and lead, but the quan- 
tity is too small to, work them with profit. 

Should I be more successful at this time, I intend to go fur- 
ther to the north, to reach Mount Kenia by going through 
Ukambani, If this shall prove impossible, then it is my inten- 


tion to return to this place, and take the direct road from here. 
Al this moment wou vf the Waehembac tmbo beve arrived here 


who made an assault on the Maseais, and bave taken from them 
& great many cattle. | hope that this report will not cause my 
men to be frightened, as the Massais are certainly lying in an 
ambush, to be indemnified for their losses, 

LL — 

Translated from the German, for the New-York Colonization Journal. 
SHORT NOTIFICATIONS OF SOME OF THE LATEST 
TRANSACTIONS IN THE AFRICAN CONTINENT. 
BY DR. H. BARTH. 

Bean, Jan, 7, 1862. 

In respect to the river district on and in the neighborhood of 
Gaboon, about which we receive so remarkable reports by Da 
Obailla, an investigation is now in progress, as well about the 
real character of the district deseribed by him, as about the char- 
acter of the writer himself, Whilst the French officers are about 
to iseue the promised analysis of Du Chaillu’s book, by which we 
can readily remark with full certainty how he describes ii—I 
mean mountains and rivere—we receive also the rea) facts which 
be, by the most unprincipled transplantation and inversion in other 


regions, and by a peculiar harmony and qe Ss 
io the fanoy-frame which he served to us. We receive also from 





triet of the Bakale. Besides this testimony, we 
authentic testimonial of the captain of the 
which we learn that almost incredible fact, which 
my suppesitions, that Du Chaillu stopped 7 
1852, on the Ternan Vas. I give this remarkable testimony 

inal: 

Ti tate entity Gun denne é.te8 6 tate 
May, 1859 (also, just ot the time when he had, after bie report, 
to wait four long months for a ship on the Ternan Vas}, I en 
tered into an agreement with Mr, Paul B, Du Chaillu, at Gaboos, 
to proceed to the mouth of the Ternan Vas, with my vessel, to 
ship his ebony, and that M, Du Obaillu preceded me by some 
few days to make bis preparations. I further certify that I was 
not sent by the friends of M, Du Obsillu at Gaboon, nor had 
any instructions to ascertain the manner of his death ; neither 
did | ever hear a report of his death, either at Oamma or else. 
where. P. D. Yarns, 
“ Master of the Ocean Eagle. 

“ Witnessese—Joha Jordan, 8. W. Hugby. 

* Gaboon, Oct, 30, 1861,” 

Further, it has been ascertained by the memorandum of Rev. 
Mr. Best, a missionary of the Presbyterian Obureh, that De 
Obsilia was going on the 11th of May, 1859, with « Oaptain 
Lawiioa (from the mouth of Ternan Vaz), on ship to the Camma 

This is only preliminary, for as soon aa I shall get more ma- 
tervals, if the French shall have followed its source, 
the south-eastern maia efflux of the Gabooo, the Rhamboe,which 
they have already followed to 90/ 8. Lat., where it has « 
breadth of twenty meters, and a depth of one to one and a half 


have the most 


er. Toe members elect were qualifed om the Sth inst. The seata| road Vogel bimeelf had taken (ea Tripolis, Muauk, aod Kuka),| meter, and give more minute details about}the eastern deslivity 






The first ceremony took place before the gate of the capital city, 
wherea chief solemoly granted an entrance to the god, by dancing 
around the statue with a great crowd, and by saluting it. Afier 
thie firet reception, acoording to the manners of these countries, 
touched by the woret sides of Christian civilization, the acquaint: 
ance of the new-comer must be druak in ram. The first toast 
wes drank in this Obristian frewater: “To the God of the 
white man.” Ie an introductory speech, the King of Dahomey 
made to bis people the declaration that he had cherished for « time 
the wish to become acquainted with the God of ihe white man, 
and that now he had got his image, and thet it was bis will 
that he might be well received by his subjects, This statue was 
then placed in the palace, and to the people was given the aseur 
ance that it would, from this place, protect the country, At 
the festival giveo by the King to the embassy, and which was cele- 
brated with great military pomp, especially with skillfully executed 
dances and parades of the four thousand female guard, the mic- 
isters toasted the embassy with three solemo healihs, the firet to 
the good Ged, the second to the emperor, and the third to the 
ambassador himeelf. 

We see here the French enter upon the same way as the 
Portuguese at Congo, and others of their colonies, only perbape 
in a more drastic manner, but whether they will io this way en- 
lighten and purify th: religious ideas of these heathens, is a 
question. Anybow, sich mode of speaking to these men in « 
state of nature, ie wadoubtedly more suitable than the manner of 
many English missionaries, who present themselves to these in- 

heathens with the Bible in hand, and tel) them, 
* This is the salvation aed redemption ; believe on this book, and 
you will be blessed forever.” * 

Meanwhile the French embassy rested not on these statues. 
At least, the above report spreads the assertion, that during the 
time of the stay of the embassy, the festival of the bloody cus- 


pe Rg Rh pe ee ares 


because it is known how bloody was the sacrifice which was 
celebrated in the past year at the death of the very same Ghezo to 
whom the embacsy was directed, by his successor Babadu, who, 
during the presence of this embassy, in the capacity of successor 
to the throne, assumed « prominent position, The King sent 
with the embassy two boys to Fiance for education, of whom it 
is very distinetly hinted that they were not possessed of pafticu- 
lar talents, and promised also to send subsequently a prince of 
the kingly family. But Ghezo did not limit himself to making 
such intellectual claims on his new protector, but brought for- 
ward an urgent request for a considerable lot of arms—namely, 
ten wall-guns with carriages, ove hundred long guns, six hundred 
muskets with bayonet, and four thousand tromblone (evidently 
for the female guard). If thie request shall be granted, it would 
be a decided hostile demonsiration against the Chrietian congre- 
gations at Yoruba, who are under the English protection, and 
agsinet whom the King of Dahomey would certainly use these 
arme. 

In this report are the following interesting notes: Lieutenant 
Vallon esteems the King of Dabomey as even yet « powerful po- 
tentate, who keeps « great many minor chief in a certain de- 
pendence—bis power well concentrated, the people devoted to 
agriculture and trade—and makes in thie connection thie remark- 
able declaration, “ that the population of Dahomey (debarras. 
ste des negriers de Whyday, ne songerait pas a faire la tratte 
des esclaves) disconnected with the negroes of Whyday, would 
not hesitate to give up the slave-trade.” Even more, be makes 
the King to be « balf member of the ]’eace Sosiety, by putting 
into his mouth the words, “ that peace is a splendid thing, whieb 

agriculture and trade, and that he only carries on war 
as he is compelled by uncontrollable necessity.” 

He calls the country rich and fruitful, particularly tbe great plat 
of the important city Kos, witb from twenty-five to Lbirty thou- 
cand inbabitants. Lueome districts it is a beautiful oil iand, abound 
ing im oil-palms. The climate, from the coast to Toffo, bumid ; 
but at Abomey, the capital town, dry and healthy. We must, 
however, remember that all this is the result of « fortmight's 
observation, and of course very superficial. - 


Djallo, and to the complicated and most remarkable source dis. 
triet of the Rio Negro, Gambia, Kakriman, Senegal, and Faleme, 
and will be able to give in our next issue interesting details 














cemtrel Africa, underiook, in connection with the Colonel Liew 
temant De Colomb, who is chief of the Company which is about 
to conaeet Algeria, ria Timbueteo, with the Freach colony at the 
Sevegal, a kind of military excursion, but “ with words of peace,” 
in combinativa with a commercial caravan of four thousand meo, 
ten thousand camels, fifteen thousand sheep, to the oasie Tuat, 
from November 16, 1860, to January 18, 1861, aad passed Timi- 
mun to Augurut, aod above Tala to the Zania Sidi Abd Allab, 
nearly five bundred kilometers (‘wo hundred and seventy-six 
miles), about 26° N. Lat., from whenee he returned to Algeria. 

The immediate consequence of this military excursion, ia con- 
nection with the past encroachment oa the population of Tuat, 
has led lately to a hostile expedition of the latter against the 
southernmost station of the French at Warghela, certainly a very 
impolitic course, which will easily give to the French the long- 
wished excuse to invade Tuat by means of war, and to occupy it. 
Nevertheless, such a struggle, om account of the high sanddowns 
i ntervening between the already conquered districts and Tuat, 
and also in view of the warlike character of the inhabitants of 
those oases, will certainly be no easy work for the French. 

Next month | wil! give you more details about this interesting 
country, and of the effort of the Freach to connect by a railroad 
the North aod West (Algiers and Senegal). 





Correspondence of the New-York Observer. 
LETTER FRO™M APRICA. 


Conteoo, Waser Aratoa, Deo, 0, 1861. 
Some notice of the native tribes in this part of the coast of 
Africa, and the efforts making by missionaries to Christianize 
them, may not be unacceptable to the readers of the New-York 
Observer 


One thiog which strikes traveler who is at all familiar with 
the politieal geography of the more northerly parts of Africa, as 
peculiar to the coast south of the Comaroons mountains, is the 
great number of small tribes into which the inhabitants are di- 
vided, and the diversity of languages which they speak. Interior 
from the gold coast, and farther eastward, we find large nations, 
having a political organization more or less compact, as Ashanti, 
Dahomey, Yoruba; in each of these countries the population is 
numbered by hundreds of thousands or by millions, But south 
of the Comaroons mountains the tribes are email, with little if 
any political organization. lo a distance of four degrees of lati- 
tude, including two north anv twosouth of the Equator, there are 
as many as nine different tribes, speaking six languages, and 
none of these tribes have a population exceeding four or five 
thousand. Three of these languages have been written by Amer- 
ican missionaries, and books printed in them ; one more, b 
spoken only in the interior, bas been partly written, but has . 
ing printed in it; the remaining three, spoken on the sea coast, are 
alt artially understood by the missionaries. 

Frese languages, though they have points in common, have, 
at thesame time, great diversity. So much diversity exists, that 
those speaking one language, do not understand any of the others 
until they learn i, Going toward the interior, we fiod the tribes 
and languages even more numerous than on the sea-coast, In 
the four degrees of latitude mentioned above, there are five rivers 
of considerable magnitude emptying into the sea—the Nazareth, 
near Cape Lopez ; the Gaboon, a little north of the Equatot; the 
Munda and Muni, ewptying in Coriseo Bay; and the Bonita, a 
little north of Cape St. Jobn. ‘The first river has been but little 
explored, but there are known to be at least three tribes, speak- 
ing as many different languages, residing on its banks, The 
Seer rae, Peat he emus as found ou, Yao Wausheth. 
The Munda bas four tribes, 
fully explored than any of the other rivers, bas eight tribes 
its bauks and scattered over the country which it drains, The 
Bonita, the least explored of all the rivers mentioned, is only cer- 
tainly known to have two tribes. These rivers are all short; 
none of them perhaps rise at as great a distance as two hundred 
and fifty miles from the sea, The above enumeration will serve 
to show the great number of tribes into which the inhabitants here 
are divided, aod the diversity of languages which they speak. 

One great obstacle in the way of the speedy exploration Of this 
country, is the diversity of languages and numerous tribes that 
exist. Jealousies and misuoderstandings constantly arise, aod 
petty ware are continually carried on, so that a traveler finds it 
difficult to pass from one (ribe to another, and quite impracticable 
sometimes to take an interpreter from one tribe to another. 

The most civilized tribes near the Equator are the Mpongwi 
in the Gaboon, and the Benga in Corisco Bay ; the former bave 
had missionaries awong them for nearly tweaty years, the latter 
for about eleven. Tae Gabvon Mission was established by the 
American Board in 1842. At that time the Mpongwi was one 
of the most powerful and influential tribes on the coast near the 
Equator, and the mission commenced operations among them 
with the most favorable prospects, 

The Gaboon river is a magnificent body of water, For thirty 
wiles from ite mouth it ie more like a bay or arm of the sea than 
ariver. It averages for that distance at least ten miles in width, 
and is navigable for vessels of the largest size. There is very 
little obstruction to vessels entering the mouth of the river, aud 
the river itself forms one of the most capacious and best harbors 
on the west const of Africa. The branches of the river are nu- 
merous, aed drain a cousiderable exteat of country, though none 
of them rise far in the interior of the continent. re is a ver 
large trade concentrated at the mouth of the river, With suc 
advantages as it enjoys in connection with the harbor and favili- 
ties for trade, no wonder it should be coveted by E 
nations. But a year or two after the establishment of the mis- 
sion by the American Board, the French Goveroment, after pick- 
ing a quarrel with the means. people, bombarded their towns 
and took formal possession of the river and surrounding covatry. 
The poor natives were compelled to submit. The ioflu- 
ence of course soon greatly increased. Tne Freach ultimately 
made it the place of general rendezvous for their naval force on 
the coast of Africa, which bad formerly been at Goru. The 
trade of the river greatly increased ; a torrent of ram was poured 
out amopg the people; and to the already abounding wickedness 
of the poor heathen, was superadded the more daring wicked- 
ness of civilized men. The mission, surrounded with all those 
adverse iafluences, bas pursued ite onward course, From Sab- 
bath to Sabbath, aad frequently during the week, the Gospel has 
been faithfully preached, and iniquity rebuked ; instruction hes 
been diligently imparted ia the common school and in the day- 
school, and these labors have not been expended ia vain. A 
number have from time to time been rescued from the abounding 
a which prevaile, and added ¥ Made gpa But ~ 

wi tribe is fast away. ith their y, ao 

wneiiieinel Reaatioumeate, tad » EP eheotng rd a hectkern 
they are yery rapidly diminishing in numbers. It is om 4 no 
exaggeration to say that in the last twelve years the of 

ure Mpongwi blood have diminished one-half. There have been 
lee numbers of slaves brought in from surrounding tribes, and 
the increased trade and wealth of the natives have enabled 
to procure wives ia great numbers from other tribes, so that 


a 


populatioa living within the bounds of the tribes bas perbaps 
not greatly dimmished ; but twenty years more, unless some 
great is wrought, will see the original Mpoagwi tribe 
9) me eyed pechenee be Bsa ge ig 

It ip sad to see it almost universal on this coast, that the ioflu- 
qnte of teatene > Shemy coqeaee (0 Ss Gas Oa this 
head I will have more to say in a future letter. The mission ia 
dhe Gahocn bes pusbage cullived to eh serpent co mash, f est 


The Muni, which has been more ; 
along | very anxious to a 


| 


| 








as from various other that the colored and many 
of their friends, are with increasing interest to Hayti, as 
a land promising them the homes and privi of freemen, | 


feel it my duty to call attention to a few facts sy Bd. ye 
hm tiled tocar 5 on be Lae promising to 
ine their phen ~ ng I howe ever pen, Hare ia 


oying a most favorable acquaintance with American 
wen who have for many years resided at Port-au-Prince 


4 
fe 


chants, as well as with some who have dwelt there for a long 
time as Protestant missionaries, I have availed myself of the 
opportunities afforded by their frequent visits to this country, to 
ascertain whatever exist to emigration by the 
colored from this country. Their views have ven 


s&. 


-- 
<7 


people try been 
with great candor, and though they have 
the h Sat eran othe rein now nding the 
ernment of Hayti, as an amiable, — and 
yet I have never able to procure this source such ia- 
formation as would assure me that it was advisable to 


encourage 

our colored people aT ay to Hayti. = Se | I had 
misgiv miagivi t not remo were 
mided by aed oe Godia axtenes 


at 
y persons, 
t, who had gone expressly to Hayti to acquire the 
fa 5 aioe Ames thus on tee En. ie. tii, 


5? 


colored clergyman of the Protestant Church, av edu- 
cated and man, tly tly desirous of promot- 
ing the welfare of his . Through his e mainly, a 


company of colonists was gathered from Boston and New- Haven, 
and the time for their embarkation from the latter place. 
With many of colonists I was well acquainted, keowing 
them to be industrious, mora!, and most of them sincerel relig- 
ious. Feeling, from many considerations, a deep interest ia their 
enterprise, and earnestly desiring their welfare, I consented to 
address them at a farewell meeting, held prior to their departure 
upon their voyage. They were present in strong force, and 
seemed to be animated by an ardent desire to find a home con- 
genial to their aspirations for a home in a land where they t 
be, indeed, numbered among the free. The meeting was 

addressed by Professor J, A. Porter, of Yate Oollege. Many 
clergymen were present, and some of the leading citizens took a 


great interest in the occasion. m sj 
we were ved io 
onists were all Whiguted. Dis- 


la the course of a few 
Bae are toa ee he cul 


learning that the hopes of the 
aver whale bility in the 
come responsibility in measure, we were 
ford them come oviel I inquired how far the 
chartering of a vessel to bring back the survivors was ble. 
This we found gould not be accomplished, as the Government 
required that they should remain for three years, or reimburse it 
for the ex incurred. Every account has t us paio- 
ful intelligence of want, sosrow, and death. Mr. Holly, who led 
the enterprise, has lost nearly all the members of his own 
family, and reeeat information gives but little hope of his owa 
recovery. 

From this experiment, and all the information | can procure, | 

am induced to dissuade our colored friends from any thought of 
oing to Hayti. Beside the deplorable failure above referred to, 
Pil suggest a few considerations : 

1. persons who become agents for the Haytian Govern- 
ment, and induce persons to receive from that Govero- 
ment a premium on each person, This fact should lead to 
caution in receiving the statement of parties thus pecuniarily in- 
terested. 

2. The Roman Catholic religion is the established religion, and 
though the President is a liberal man, and a measure of toleration 
existe, yet our colored people can scarcely bear the restrictions 
which exist. 

8. lt is a cowntry threatened with constant revolutions ; 


even the colonists are called upon to perform military duty, 
and are subject to all the inconvenient circumstances of such 


liability. 

4. Whatever the Government pays for passage or settlement 
money must be refunded, or no colonist can leave until the ex- 
piration of three years. 

5. Among the common of the country, one of a most 
virulent nature is the irreconcilable hatred showa towarde ail 
mulattoes by those of deeper color. 

The disabilities of the colored people ia our own country are 
numerous; yet in leaving it to go to Hayti, they will, I am assured, 
in no instance find ment. J, Kewnapay, 

Pastor Firet Meth. Ep. Church, New-Haveo, Conn. 

New-Haven, March 12, 1862. 





EFFECTS OF BMANCIPATION IN THE WEST INDIES. 

A recent official report to Parliament from the Governor of 
Jamaica says: 

“T look upon it asa settled point that the great mass of the 

lation and their descendants are betakiog 

th my 4 cultivation of the soil on their own acooun 


t, 
either as a source of profit or as the mere means of subsistence.” 


“ There can be no doubt, in fact, that an respectable, 
and I believe trustworthy middle class is forming ; and | a.- 
sert my coaviction that if the real object of was to 


place the free man in such a position that he might work out his 
own advancement in the social scale, and prove his capacity for 
tbe full and rational enjoyment of i secured 
by constitutional liberty, Jamaica will afford more instances of 
such gratifying results than auy other land ia whioh African 
slavery once x 


Mes Emancipation Ruined or Injured the West Indies? 


“It would be difficult to conceive,” says the London Review, 
0 wider contrast between we sanenien of Chlagp op We photon 


























But it is alleged that the are idle, liberally forwarded my views. Believe 
wow to work, Won, oan coe b dl come eaes youre very truly 4 = “A O. Heeos 
who are a” enemas ao land of een, Sone J. Wavana, 
60,000 families all housed in ye Mig ns a 
possess not less than 5000 emall —_ 
their owe | roduce ; that the ey: far veert MABBISBURG AND MOUNT (CoOPrEE, 
ts Comsich, dase cenapineh, tneate \ ;_ and LIBERA. 
| lh AS caked pidtoketees Ware the ship spent a few days at Monrovia, the Rev. J. L. 
sen adesury | Is ito math of indolones and improvidence, thet Mackey, on his way to Corisoo, embraced the of 
oe equate of Centien tase exp SARSS Ghee, paying « short visit to two of the inland stations in Liberia. He 
and of their apath cast Gay eggs Ga one eines aes eu accompanied by Mr. B. V. R. James, long an excellent 
Geno ot va expenditure Sony Govens pra 008 | teacher employed by the Board in Moorovis. Mr, Harrison was 
buting to cin gly weal formerly a slave in one of our South-western States, but was 
Emancipation Ladies, -, | redeemed by the liberality of Christian friends who knew him: 
a fn 2 See orgs Catan, Si ams Mr. Miller was formerly of the Ashmun Institute. Mr. Mackey's 
That net re, however, eat the ori letter is dated at Monrovia, August 24, 1861 : 
at once, provided for ts gradual cessation. On last Monday morving, Mr. James and I started ov a visi! 
of August, 1834, there was to be an of eix ‘ i ison’ 1 
= Sh nad tas penn ber eo ramaaht _— St, Paul's, I inh be hae 


with Rev. D. A. Wiison, six 
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Th 
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that permit, to go on as far as Mount 
w law came operation al the appointed and station commenced Roe A. Miller ° . 
change which transformed bundreds of thousands of slaves into|* * We found Uncle Simon AS hed an 
gerntnnd Shee was uot ouly effected without bloodshed or | and his much improved since I was there six years ago 
, but in all the colonies the behavior of the people was | He bas in very order. His wife shows some 
most exemplary. Two years after there were such revelations gato to quiltcen cnt eulbeiinn flowers about the yard. He 
of the violations of the new Act, and the crueities practiced by the | bas an orchard of coffee-trees, which look very vigorous and 
_—— that the SHR pees SUBSE, SE ete velen, eat oy Fh pd bearing. At table, we were treated 
apprentionshin og should away Parlia- | with coffee own growing, sweetened with made on 
ment a bill for the defects of existing laws, and | an Tue agricultural ee the 
increased or the negroes. Bat, happily, | river advanced since my visit in 1855. Io the evening, 
of the several islands resolved on about eight o'clock, all the people of the station, amounting to 
and even Jamaica, which held out, was|twenty or twenty-five, were collected for worship. I was re- 
obliged to follow the example of the other On the first | quested to conduct the worship, aod address them. There was 
The great change was effected without the slightest | me he felt a little “ disheartened ” in his . There has been 
lty or disturbance. Even in Jamaica, where the slaves | some discontent stirred up amoag the members of the church 
had been wat wate * Sir Lionel Smith, the Governor, | where he aa Se Se Sag 008 cnet 0 The circum- 
refused to call out a , or even a policeman. | stances probably communicated to you, if they have 
“ The Lovaas cf ths clinsee toutes al Gh cotam Ge eee not been already, He isa eiieeied ait man tes con 
restraints under which that people consequently exist, and the at all « strict disciplinariea over bis household. . * * 
loyalty to the so ” he records, sufficed to preserve Eutly io the Te Lrcpeeet to ge on to Mie. Miler’ 
order in the midst Be pas Come eee ee ,000 | place. Mount Coffee lies off the river, and the only way to 
slaves became freemen wi a single breach of the peace,’or get have & to go on font ew Bankbary, « to bommant. . 
the slightest sign of disturbance. ames was not very well, so he took a hammock, and Mr. Miller 
paceman SE (who hed joined ws at Harrisburg) and I went on foot. We 
DI MISSION—ITS HISTORY, CONDITION, waiked the distance out in two bours and twenty minutes, and 
— AND Wants. did not walk very rapidly we tangy oy boyy eying Ao 
and made the distance in two hours. So that it does pot 
Tae occasion of its evtablishment was the return of the gulies: end Go is twenty-three from Monrovia 
peheuner, & to Gyms auve aan which having beee | Monat Gotiee doce net thirty-owe miles frou Monrovia, 
eijeleed we the limite of the United States, the perigginns and in a direct line from the sea may be a litle over twenty 
adj to be free by the United Brates and Mr, Miller has commenced work on quite « largescale. His 
were sent back to their former country, accompanied by two dwelling-house is a t frame, thirty feet by sixteen 
a yy wide, ood cons els bandeed dallans Us bo roofed wie edinglen 
oes Ghee ino She ES emg & 00 8 the boards and shingles all made in the pags. He put up « 
—, unbealthiness a teeta alt ie boys’ house, which cost, he says, two hundred dollars; « fool 
eg iy house, made of sawed stuff, aod roofed with shingles. [His dwell- 
vl _ Now that trade is extinct, aed there ie, instead, & in is Guted with glass windows, One large room on the lower 
large aud increasing commerce, Formerly Ware | oor is weed as a echool-room and chapel. He has living with 
ravaged the country. Now they are far les common, aad all /1i0, ton Liberian orphans, and he took of the recaptured 
at ailing wannen ante Daw an tates td Congoes. Two of these last have died, leaving thirteen, Two 
~ Lg! - ; Rg dee of these are very much emaciated, and will probably not survive 
one out-station, ag ves we ry . There are several native towns within « few miles, but I 
Two stations are cn the river, end one om the time to visit but one of them. Some natives came io while 
river, # tributary to the Bargroo, These are in the hilly couvtry 1 4, there, Hie people were called in, aod I had an 
away from the mangrove swamps of the coast, aad in locations |115 67 sddressing them. Some of the boys read verses ta the 
fa to health. They aso te the midet of © conniry thickly Ia aed aiid ging There ave two headved cores ia 
—~ pF ’ nar Good Hope | ** *#et of ground on . Miller lives, It has been sar- 
eaten, cagar.cnne, trepleal prod °P* | veyed and the Government to the mission, * * 
station, on Sherbro Island, is a central point from whence Mr. Miller at betwee us On our retura 
patans oS conn que So seabed by Sass eastguaen 00 Goatees to Mearovia, where we arrived eboat delete en Genntn 
ap Ayn cine Goo ite fin Uitte It is aloo an important | ont” Foreign Missionary 7 
m quaten, 
Sha qubctatee Ot TSI, Bhative Bdied, b ends Be oe ~~ Bag 
of a native minister. mission has two boarding-schools, —The exports of Engiand to the western coast of Africa were 
oe | pupils, and four outschools, There are two churches, |in 1859, to the value of £712,189; in 1860, £072,929; in 
pesng, % a, @ eek Say eee mqey Ugh L 1861, £877,818. The imports of cotton into Eagland, from the 
ent lees each Rabbatb. Cenahderette progress has western coast of Africa, in 1861, amounted to 1889 ewt. 
been made ng the language country to a written! sary or Horace Houpex, Esq.—Horace Holden died on 
form. One elementary book in the Sherbro bas been published, | Tuesday morning, March 251h, at the age of sixty-eight years. 
and seater 1 pregren S SCENE, 68d oe GenETEE Se He was an accurate, ing lawyer ; was employed by many 
cabulary is undergoing revision. Ia the Mendi language about | clients of aud wealth to transact most important 
the same progress has been made. business, and he enjoyed their unlimited confidence. Le was a 
If our missionary operations could be y prosecuted, | citizen faithful and upright im the discharge of bis duties to the 
aod in coanection with them there could be seat out Christian public. He was an eminently devoted Christian, long a member 
men who would devote themeelves the development of the |22) itoer of the Brick Presbyrorien Onerah dos Sie member 
agricultural interests of the country, it is believed that much care of Rev. Dr. Spring, whose friendship the deceased enjoyed 
could be done towards solving that “ cotton question” which at # long course of years, He was s member of most of 
Pye 0 Oy See See eS wy Phy tp OR A ee 
Be te ey ro at Lae meme of the Beard of Macague of the Amasime Bible 
British to missionary operations in this region.— 7 
Early Dawn Rev. Da. Bernune.— We have received a private letier from 
ae Dr. Bethune, dated the 22d of February, ia which he speaks 
From the Cotton Supply Reporter. 


WEST COAST OF AFRICA. 


Tue following letter was recently received by J. Walker, 
Exg., of Bury, a member of the Executive Committee of the 
Cotton Supply Association : 


Winweean, 10th 
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EMIGRANTS TO LIBERIA. 


oO* THE FIRST DAY OF MAY AND THE FinesT DAY OF NOVEMBER 
the packet ship M. C. Stevens, of T00 tons burthen, and fitted with eve: conve 
nience, sails from Baltimore for all the ports of Liberia Usbiu passage, $100 s.eer 
age passage, $80; freight 80 cents per foot. 

Da Jaume Hact, of Baltimore, agent of the vessel, will attend Wo any applications 
for passage or freight. 

Any emigrant from the State of New-York desiring information or sid may apj'y 
person or by letter directed to the Uorresponding Secretary of fhe New York Btate Cul 
onization Soctety, Bible House New-York. 
OOOO 


J. A Gray, Printer, 16 & 18 Jacob strest, BN. Y. 
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